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) es development of two University Study 
Centers has been a unique feature of the 
Army educational program in the European 
Theater of Operations during the post-hostilities 
period. One center is located at Shrivenham in 
England, 20 miles from Oxford, and the other at 
Biarritz in southwestern France; they are known, 
respectively, as Shrivenham American Univeristy 
and Biarritz American University. The writer 
has served as Dean and Academic Adviser to the 
Commanding General at the latter institution. 
The description in this article, which was prepared 
while the University was still in operation, pertains 
particularly to Biarritz American University. The 
two institutions, however, were set up on the same 
general pattern. 


Purpose and Organization of the Army 
University Centers 


The purpose of the Army University Centers was 
originally stated as the preparation of soldiers for 
their return to civilian life. The objective is to 
maintain an instructional program as nearly as 
possible like that found in a civilian university in 
the United States during prewar times. The 
military aspects of Army life are given the barest 
minimum of attention, and every effort is made to 
create and maintain an atmosphere somewhat 
like that of a summer session in the better known 
American colleges and universities. 

The organization, being a part of the United States 
Army, is necessarily set up on military lines. The 
Commandant at Shrivenham American University 


——— 

*Dr. Russell was Dean and Academic Adviser at Biarrits 
American U niversity. He was on leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he is Professor of Education and Dean 
of Students in the Division of the Social Sciences. Biarritz 
American U niversity closed on December 22, 1945. 
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is Brig. Gen. C. M. Thiele; Brig. Gen. Samuel L. 
McCroskey is the Commandant at Biarritz American 
University. Each of the usual major divisions of an 
Army installation is headed by an officer of appro- 
priate rank. At Biarritz American University the 
Academic Division is under the direction of Col. 
E. B. Thompson, a West Point graduate. The 
civilian academic direction has been provided by a 
dean, who is attached to the Special Staff of the Com- 
manding General and is directly responsible to him. 


Instructional Program 


The courses offered and the extent of the provi- 
sions in each academic field were determined origin- 
ally by a poll of soldiers’ opinions concerning the 
subjects they would like to study. The Academic 
Division is organized into eight sections: Agriculture, 
Commerce, Education, Engineering, Fine Arts, 
Journalism, Liberal Arts, and Science. During the 
second term at Biarritz a total of 314 different courses 
are being offered. 

The instructional program is organized in 8-week 
terms. An interval of 2 weeks is allowed between 
terms so that one group of students may be shipped 
out and another received and registered in classes. 
The normal load for a student is three courses, each of 
which meets for a 50-minute period 5 days a week. 
Each course is set up to require a total of 15 hours 
of work a week, including class meetings and outside 
preparation. Week ends are reserved for field trips 
connected with classes and for recreational trips to 
points of interest in southwestern France. 


Students 


Each of the Army University Centers accommo- 
dates 4,000 students at one time. A quota is first 
set up for each of the eight major fields of study. 
The number of students that may be sent from each 
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of the major command units in the European 
Theater is then determined, and each of these quotas 
is distributed among the various fields of study in 
accordance with the general pattern. Special quotas 
are set up for nurses and WAC’s so that female 
personnel have opportunity to attend in propor- 
tion to their numbers. The selection of soldiers 
to fill the quota in each command is made by the 
Commanding Officer of the unit on the recommenda- 
tion of its Information and Education Officer. 


To be elegible to attend, a soldier must be a high- 
school graduate or the equivalent. The selection of 
students has proved in almost every case to have 
been carefully made. The high average intelli- 
gence of the students is indicated by the fact that 
the median score on the Army General Classification 
Test for those at Biarritz is 122. 


A survey at Biarritz American University near the 
end of the first term indicated that two-thirds of the 
students had been interested in coming because of a 
wish to become readjusted to college work and to 
get back into the swing of studying. ‘Two-thirds 
of the students say that they will probably return 
to college after their discharge from the Army. 


Faculty 


The faculty consists of 260 members. The 
student-faculty ratio was kept relatively low, 15 to 
1, in order to offer full opportunity for personal con- 
tacts between students and faculty, and to provide 
an extensive system of counseling and student 
personnel service. Faculty members were drawn 
from three different sources. About one-third of the 
total were obtained from military forces in the 
European Theater through a careful search for those 
with college-teaching experience and extensive grad- 
uate preparation. A smaller group, about one- 
ninth of the total, were obtained from military 
forces in the United States by a similar process. 
Slightly more than half of the faculty are civilians 
recruited from the colleges and universities of the 
United States. These professors obtained leave of 
absence from their institutions for periods varying 
from 7 to 12 months. The civilian members of the 
faculty wear officer’s uniforms and are entitled to the 
usual privileges of commissioned officers of cor- 
responding salary grades. 

In the selection of instructors emphasis was placed 
upon ability to teach, and teachers rather than 
research scholars were sought. The faculty as a 
whole, however, has unusually scholarly qualifica- 
tions, as is evidenced by the impressive list of their 
publications. More than half of the entire instruc- 
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tional staff at Biarritz American University, military 
and civilian combined, hold the doctor’s degree, 
They have come from recent teaching experience ip 
145 American colleges and universities located in 4] 
different States. Each instructor has had complete 
academic freedom in his teaching, so far as the Army 
is concerned. The facts that there have been no 
fixed curricula, no degrees offered, no required sub. 
jects, no alumni association, no_ intercollegiate 
athletics, and no visits from parents, have relieved 
faculty members from many types of situations in 
the conduct of their courses that are ordinarily 
present in civilian institutions. In many respects 
Biarritz has been an academic paradise for its 
faculty members. 


Books 


Textbooks for courses have been provided chiefly 
by the Education Manuals, which are standard texts 
published in a special edition for the Information and 
Education Division of the Army, and by books 
originally used in the ASTP courses. In the rela- 
tively few courses for which textbooks were not 
available from these two sources, a special supply 
was ordered. The library contains a set of approx: 
mately one thousand basic reference titles supplied 
from a list prepared by officials in the Library of 
Congress. Books in the various fields of study have 
been purchased for the library in accordance with 
suggestions made by the instructors in those subjects. 


Physical Facilities 


To provide the necessary physical facilities at 
Biarritz was a problem of large dimensions. The 
city is a seaside resort, some 20 miles north of the 
Spanish border in the Basque country on the Bay of 
Biscay. ‘There had never before been an institution 
of higher learning in Biarritz. The city was accus- 
tomed in normal times to enterain large crowds of 
summer vacationers, but the war had diminished the 
number of these visitors to almost the vanishing 
point. V’ith the cooperation of the French author- 
ties, the U. S. Army took over almost all the available 
housing facilities in the city. Hotels were used for 
student billets. Professors and members of the 
overhead military staff were lodged in furnished 
villas. ‘The gambling room of the Municipal Casino 
became the library. A large garage was converted 
intoa gymnasium. Classrooms were set up in villas, 
storerooms, hotels, and any other available quartets. 
Science laboratories had to be constructed wherever 
space and suitable facilities were available, and weft 
equipped with supplies from the Army or with 
materials captured from the enemy. 



















































All the adaptations of plant space had to be made 
quickly, in order to receive the students of the first 
term, the classes for which began on 20 August 1945. 
The professors, both civilian and military, worked 
alongside the military members of the station com- 
plement in arranging the necessary facilities and in 
preparing for the opening of classes. Despite some 
early misgivings, the arrangements have provided 
reasonably satisfactory facilities for the courses 
which were offered. 


Evaluation 

At the present writing Biarritz American Univer- 
sity is nearing the end of its second term. No one 
connected with the institution has the slightest doubt 
concerning its success. Visitors both French and 
American have come in large numbers, and without 
exception have gone away with the highest words of 
praise for what has been accomplished. 

The students voice an overwhelming enthusiasm 
regarding their experiences at Biarritz. A poll of 
student opinion at the end of the first term showed 
a 95 percent favorable response regarding the edu- 
cational program, a figure almost unbelievably high 
for any poll of soldier opinion regarding Army con- 
ditions. The students are particularly grateful for 
the relief from the usual routine of military life. 
They have appreciated deeply the high quality of 
teaching which has characterized the program. 


The faculty members are equally enthusiastic 
about the quality of the work done by the students. 
The unanimous opinion is that never in their teach- 
ing experience have they had groups of students 
whose capabilities were on the average as high, and 
who were able to accomplish as much in the same 
time. 

The success of the institution can be attributed to 
several factors including the following: 


1. A faculty specifically selected for their teaching 
ability and scholarship. 


2. An administrative personnel in the Army which 
has directed the program always with the idea that 
the academic work is the primary objective for which 
the installation is maintained. 


3. The careful selection of students with respect 
to ability. 


4. The high motivation of the students. They 
attend chiefly because of a sincere desire to study, 
and not because of parental wishes, desire for pres- 
tige, or similar extraneous motives. 

5. The relief of students from any economic pres- 
sure, everything required being supplied by the Army 

Many of those who have watched the development 
of this program have begun to wonder why some of 
these conditions, which have contributed so much to 
the success of Biarritz American University, cannot 
be duplicated more widely in the colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States. 





Educational Directive for Japan 


HE following memorandum concerning the 
administration of the educational system of 
Japan was sent by the Office of Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers (Gen. Douglas MacArthur) to 
the Imperial Japanese Government, under date of 


October 22, 1945. It is quoted verbatim. 

1. In order that the newly formed Cabinet of the 
Imperial Japanese Government shall be fully in- 
formed of the objectives and policies of the occupa- 
tion with regard to Education, it is hereby directed 
that: 

a. The content of all instruction will be critically 
examined, revised, and controlled in accordance with 
the following policies: 

(1) Dissemination of militaristic and ultra-nation- 
alistic ideology will be prohibited and all mili- 
tary education and drill will be discontinued. 

(2) Inculcation of concepts and establishment of 
practices in harmony with representative gov- 
ernment, international peace, the dignity of the 


individual, and such fundamental human rights 
as the freedom of assembly, speech, and religion, 
will be encouraged. 

b. The personnel of all educational institutions 
will be investigated, approved or removed, reinstated, 
appointed, reorientated, and supervised in accord- 
ance with the following policies: 

(1) Teachers and educational officials will be 
examined as rapidly as possible and all career 
military personnel, persons who have been 
active exponents of militarism and _ ultra- 
nationalism, and those actively antagonistic to 
the policies of the occupation will be removed, 

(2) Teachers and educational officials who have 
been dismissed, suspended, or forced to resign for 
liberal or anti-militaristic opinions or activities, 
will be declared immediately eligible for and if 
properly qualified will be given preference in 
reappointment. 





(3) Discrimination against any student, teacher, 
or educational official on grounds of race, nation- 
ality, creed, political opinion, or social position, 
will be prohibited, and immediate steps will be 
taken to correct inequities which have resulted 
from such discrimination. 

(4) Students, teachers, and educational officials 
will be encouraged to evaluate critically and 
intelligently the content of instruction and will 
be permitted to engage in free and unrestricted 
discussion of issues involving political, civil, and 
religious liberties. 

(5) Students, teachers, educational officials, and 
public will be informed of the objectives and 
policies of the occupation, of the theory and 
practices of representative government, and of 
the part played by militaristic leaders, their 
active collaborators, and those who by passive 
acquiescence committed the nation to war with 
the inevitable result of defeat, distress, and the 
present deplorable state of the Japanese people. 

c. The instrumentalities of educational processes 

will be critically examined, revised, and controlled in 
accordance with the following policies: 

(1) Existing curricula, textbooks, teaching man- 
uals, and instructional materials, the use of 
which is temporarily permitted on an emergency 
basis, will be examined as rapidly as possible and 
those portions designed to promote a militaristic 
or ultra-nationalistic ideology will be eliminated. 

(2) New curricula, textbooks, teaching manuals 
and instructional materials designed to produce 
an educated, peaceful, and responsible citizenry 
will be prepared and will be substituted for 
existing materials as rapidly as possible. 

(3) A normally operating educational system will 
be reestablished as rapidly as possible, but where 
limited facilities exist, preference will be given 
to elementary education and teacher training. 

2. The Japanese Ministry of Education will 

establish and maintain adequate liaison with the 
appropriate staff section of the Office of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, and upon request 
will submit reports describing in detail all action taken 
to comply with the provisions of this directive. 


3. All officials and subordinates of the Japanese 
Government affected by the terms of this directive, 
and all teachers and school officials, both public and 
private, will be held personally accountable for 
compliance with the spirit as well as the letter of the 
policies enunciated in this directive. 

For Tue Supreme ComManper: H. W. ALLEN, 
Colonel, A. G. D. Asst. Adjutant General. 


Certain Navy Training Programs To Be 
Terminated 

The Navy will terminate active-duty training of 
NROTC trainees and V-12 engineers on or about 
March 1, 1946, at the end of an academic term. The 
V-5 portion of the V-12 program, which now includes 
6,000 students, is not affected. This policy is in 
anticipation of a rescission by Congress of a portion 
of the Naval Reserve appropriation for the current 
fiscal year. 

Men who graduate at the end of the current term 
will be commissioned ensigns and assigned to active 
duty. All other trainees enrolled in the NROTC 
will be given, on termination of active duty V-12 
training, the following options: 

(1) Release to inactive duty, on the stipulation 
that they continue their NROTC training on a 
normal academic calendar. Each man _ obligates 
himself to accept a commission in the Naval Reserve 
or Marine Corps upon completion of training, and to 
be ordered to active duty if his services are required, 
and he has not sufficient points for release. 

(2) Transfer to V-5 preaviation college training 
program if three terms of college training are com- 
pleted, and if fully qualified in all respects for this 
training, and provided there are billets in established 
quotas. 

(3) Transfer to Class V-6 to remain on active duty 
in enlisted status until eligible for discharge under 
general demobilization policies. 

Marine trainees will be commissioned or offered 
the opportunity to transfer to the NROTC. 

There are approximately 30,000 in officer training 
programs at 66 colleges and universities. NROTC 
units are at 52 of these institutions and will continue 
to function. 





































National Roster Revises Its Inventory 


The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel is now engaged in bringing up to date its 
inventory of the names of 400,000 scientists and 
technicians to help meet the Nation’s reconversion 
needs. A complete check-up of the Roster has 
been launched to make sure that the records of 
registrants are up to date. When completed, it 
will show changes in employment, new professional 
writings, new patents and inventions, and other 
important facts concerning the country’s scientists 
since the original resigtration was made. 

The National Roster, established in 1940, repre 
sented the first appraisal ever made in the history of 
the United States of the Nation’s trained and edu- 
cated personnel in certain fields, which include 
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accounting, administration and management, agri- 
cultural sciences, architecture and planning, foreign 
languages, social sciences, physical sciences, and 
engineering sciences. It referred 140,000 individuals 
to war industries and agencies, and an estimated 
50,000 placements were made, including 2,000 scien- 
tists and technicians assigned to the Manhattan 
District Project which developed the atomic bomb. 
Of the 50,000 placements, approximately 10,000 
professional men already in the armed forces not 
being utilized to their highest skills were located 
through the National Roster and were assigned to 
chemical, medical, meteorological, mathematical, 
and physical research and development. 

A number of examples may be cited of the National 
Roster’s contribution to victory. As a result of 
listing hobbies as well as professional fields in Roster 
records, hundreds of “ham” radio operators were 
recruited for communications and radar work. The 
Roster machines picked out those who could speak 
French, and many of these aided the French under- 
ground. Although there were few persons in the 
United States familiar with the geology, topography, 
and water supplies of North Africa, the Roster was 
able to locate enough of them to aid greatly in the 
African invasion of 1942. 

One of the important jobs ahead for the National 
Roster, according to the Director, Dr. George A. 
Works, is to assist the returning veteran with 
scientific or professional qualifications in locating 
suitable employment opportunities in industrial 


' firms, colleges and universities, and research labora- 


tories. Blanks are being sent by the Roster to 


registrants in the order of original registration. 





Bill for the Exchange of Students 


A bill (S. 1440, September 27, 1945) has been in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Fulbright to 
authorize “use of credits established through the 
sale of surplus properties abroad for the promotion 
of international good will through the exchange of 
students in the fields of education, culture, and 
science.” 

Specifically, the bill would add a new subsection 
to the Surplus Property Act of 1944, thereby au- 
thorizing the Surplus Property Administrator: 


“* * * to allocate, in whole or in part, such 


returns or credits as may arise from the sale of 
surplus property located outside of the continental 
United States, its Territories, and possessions, which 
is sold or otherwise disposed of to any foreign gov- 
ernment, to such government under an agreement 
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to finance studies, research, instruction, and other 
educational activities of its citizens in American 
schools and colleges, or studies, research, instruction, 
ana other educational activities of American citizens 
in schools and colleges of such foreign country, in- 
cluding transportation, tuition, and other expenses 
incident to scholastic activities: Provided, That such 
expenditures under this agreement shall have the 
approval and be disbursed under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of State to con- 
form to American foreign policy and promote better 
relations between the respective governments, and 
in accord with the program to be initiated under the 
Social and Economic Council of the United Nations.” 

In introducing the bill Senator Fulbright said, 
among other things: , 

“* * * the enactment of this bill will assure 
that at least a part of the returns from the sale of 
our surplus materials to foreign countries will ac- 
crue to the interest of America. Most of the nations 
desiring to purchase our trucks, railroad equipment, 
and so forth, abroad, do not have American dollars, 
or even the goods, to pay, and it will, therefore, be 
necessary for our Government to establish credits 
for this purpose. These debts may never be paid 
in full and might, like the war debts after World 
War I, become a source of irritation between nations 
and prevent the orderly reestablishment of trade 
and commerce and the strengthening of our political 
relations with other countries.” 

* * * * - 


ee ae precedent for this program may be 
found in our action with regard to the indemnity 
paid this country as a result of the Boxer Rebellion 
in China in July 1900. By the protocol of Septem- 
ber 7, 1901, an indemnity of $333,000,000 was im- 
posed upon China payable to those countries who 
were involved in the Boxer Rebellion in the preced- 


ing year. Of this amount the United States had 
claimed $25,000,000. This proved more than ade- 
quate to indemnify the claims of nationals of the 
United States and in 1908, approximately $10,000,000 
was returned to the Chinese Government. The 
Chinese Government placed the money in a trust 
fund for the education of Chinese youth in China 
and in the United States. The balance of the 
amount due, slightly over $6,000,000, was remitted 
by the United States in 1924.” 


* * * * + 


“This act of friendship has had a very great in- 
fluence in the promotion of the good will and friendly 
relations that have prevailed between the people of 
America and the Chinese.” 
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Provision for University Education and Research in the 
United States 


By Sir Ernest Simon* 


1. The size and number of American Universities is 
startling: 

They had in 1937-38 a million students and 
100,000 whole-time staff members. 

We had in Britain 50,000 students. With a popu- 
lation three times as large as ours, America had twice 
as many University teachers as we had students. 

The total university income in each country for 
the year 1937-38 was as follows—in millions of 
pounds: 


Great 
U.S. A. Britain 
ee a ol eS ie at 34 2 
Grants from all Government authorities ___.___- 32 3 
Endowment income, gifts, and sundry-__-- peta | Fe 
97 6.5 


In 1937-38 the total expenditure on American 
Universities was 15 times greater than ours. Allow- 
ing for the fact that their population is 3 times 
greater than ours, the ratio of expenditure per 
thousand of population is 5-1. 

The State of California, with a population of under 
7,000,000, spends more on university education than 
the whole of Britain and gives larger public grants. 

2. The layout and buildings of the American 
universities are on a magnificent scale. The average 
size of the campus of the larger universities is from 
100 to 200 acres. While the size and beauties of 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton are fairly well known 
in Britain, the universities of California are not so 
well known. San Francisco has two superbly-built 
universities, the California State University at 
Berkeley on a glorious site overlooking the Bay, and 
a private university at Stanford, with a site of no 
less than 9,000 acres, of which about 200 are devel- 
oped with fine one-storey buildings in Spanish style; 
there is also a great block of dormitories for the stu- 
dents and a delightful residential district for the staff. 

3. Graduate unemployment.—Kotschnig has point- 
ed out that graduate unemployment was common 
and was a very serious matter in many European 


*Chairman of the Council of the University of Manchester, 
Manchester, England. The article is quoted from “Some Compari- 
sons Between Universities,” Summary of Proceedings, Association 
of University Professors and Lecturers of the Allied Countries in 
Great Britain, Second Education Conference, April 15, 1944. 
Pp. 6-9. Oxford, England. Basil Blackwell and Mott, Ltd., 1944. 
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countries in the inter-war years. University gradu. 
ates in Europe as a rule expect a white-collar job 
and a fairly well-paid one. If they cannot get it 
they are unemployed and a potential source of seriou 
trouble. 

In the United States, in spite of immense number 
of university graduates and of the depression during 
the thirties, serious graduate unemployment did not 
occur. On the one hand, the openings for university 
graduates were far greater and covered a far wider 
field than in other countries. On the other hand, the 
American graduate has always been willing to take 
any job, including one as a manual] worker, rather 
than be unemployed. In California at one time only 
university graduates were acceptable as attendants 
at petrol stations! 

4. Industry—What is the value to American 
civilization of these vast numbers of university 
graduates? There can be no doubt whatever that 
the fact that so many young people in America 
devote 4 years or more after the age of 18 to whole 
time education has important results. For instance, 
the majority of influential men in industry have 
themselves had a university education, and are, 
therefore, more inclined to employ university 
graduates, both for research and for other purposes. 
By way of contrast, in the Lancashire cotton im 
dustry there are hardly any university men in 
important positions, and largely for this reason not 
1 percent of the firms in the industry are scientifically 
equipped to make anything like full use of the results 
of the excellent research work of the Cotton Research 
Association. 

5. Social Sciences —Throughout the educational 
system in America, from the nursery school to the 
university, marked attention is paid to the social 
sciences, including economics, political science, 
anthropology, and psychology. It is too early yet 
to judge the effect of this mass of social education 
on the people, * * *. 

Provision for the study in our universities of 
great civilizations, such as the American, Chinese, 
and Russian, is totally inadequate. The Americat 
universities are now arranging to specialize on the 
study of different world regions; each university 
to specialize on the history, language, the social, 
economic, and political problems of one world regiof. 
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Staffs are already being reorganized for this purpose. 
It is hoped that at the end of the war there will be 
half a dozen universities specializing on China, 
another half dozen on Russia, a dozen on South 
America, a few on the Balkan States, one on 
Burma, and so on. Should any similar action be 
attempted in this country? 

6. Culture.—America has gone through a cultural 
revolution in the last generation. Thirty years ago 
there was very little; now music, in composition 
and performance, is thought by some competent 
judges to have gone ahead of England. There area 
dozen good symphony orchestras. Museums, pic- 
ture galleries, and libraries have developed on an 
immense scale, and are, in general, well managed 
and well used. Architecture is original and good, 
and literature is well up to the English level. There 
can be no doubt that all this is due to a very large 
scale on which these subjects are taught at the uni- 
versities. At Wisconsin State University in Madi- 
son, the Professor of Philosophy has nine whole- 
time philosophers on his staff, and about a thousand 
students take the courses. The Professor of the 
History of Art, who is a well-known painter, has a 
whole-time staff of 12, and 600 students. Against 
this, Manchester University has only 2 philosophers 
and | part-time lecturer in the History of Art. Yet 
the population of the region served by Wisconsin 
University is less than that served by Manchester. 
Although the standard in America may be low, it is 


surely important that literally millions of Americans 
have been taught something of philosophy and art, 
as against tens of thousands in this country. 

7. Conclusion——Nobody doubts that in America 
the scientists are achieving results which are of first- 
rate importance to American industry and to the 
American standard of living. But America also 
owes a good deal to the fact that the higher manage- 
ment personnel of factories now consists to a very 
large extent of men with a university education, and 
that a belief in education and research has become 
firmly established throughout most industries there, 
in a way which did not exist 20 years ago, and which 
does not exist even today in Britain. 

On the other hand, many people doubt whether 
the social sciences are achieving results of importance 
to the success of American political and economic 
life. But the social scientists have by far the more 
difficult task. The search for the necessary know- 
ledge of the human sciences, and the education of 
citizens to achieve successful democratic govern- 
ment throughout the world, are at once the most 
difficult and the most important tasks that lie before 
mankind. 

The United States is making a far greater effort 
than any other country, except perhaps Russia, to 
contribute to the solution of this fundamental and 
vital problem. If they are making a mistake in 
giving university education to too many students, 
it is surely one of the noblest mistakes in history. 





Saltillo Summer School and English Center 


By L. H. Hubbard * 


HE Saltillo Summer School and English Center, 

conducted by the Texas State College for 
Women in the city of Saltillo, State of Coahuila, 
Mexico, is an adventure in cooperative international 
education. This past summer the fifth annual ses- 
sion was completed with an enrollment of 118 
students from the United States in the Summer 


School and 328 Mexican students in the English 
Center. 


The Institution 


The Summer School is not a field school in the 
ordinary meaning of this term. It differs from these 


field schools in that only courses in Spanish are 
—— ‘ 


* President of the Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. 
(The 1946 session of the Summer School and English Center will 
open July 18 and close August 28.) 
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offered. These courses are among those offered by 
the Texas State College for Women in its regular 
curriculum. They are fully accredited. The faculty 
of the Summer School consists of 12 instructors from 
the regular staff of the Texas State College for 
Women, and from the faculties of other colleges and 
universities in the Southwest, and 16 Mexican 
instructors who present their material entirely in 
their native tongue. 

The English Center is a unique institution, devel- 
oped for the benefit of the boys and girls and men 
and women of Saltillo. The faculty consists of 7 
teachers from the United States and all of the instruc- 
tion is in English. Classes in the English language 
are conducted for all ages of the population. In 
addition a library of books in English, furnished 
some years ago with the assistance of the Coordi- 











nator of Inter-American Affairs, is kept open. (This 
library remains in Saltillo during the remainder of 
the year as a section of the Public Library of the 
State of Coahuila.) 

In addition to the English classes, instruction in 
foods and nutrition is offered by an expert in the 
field of home economics, and instruction in health, 
physical education, and recreation is offered by a 
young woman in that field. No tuition is charged 
for any of these classes. ‘The expenses of the English 
Center are borne largely through a grant-in-aid from 
the Department of State, the remainder of the 
expenses being borne by the College. The large 
enrollment in the English Center is indicative of the 
popularity of these classes with the people of 
Saltillo. 


Social Life 


In the choice of a location for the School, the 
College has been especially fortunate. Saltillo is a 
typical Mexican provincial capital, the seat of 
Government for the State of Coahuila. It has a 
population of between 60,000 and 75,000 people. 
Practically no English is spoken by its people, except 
as they are learning it at our English Center. The 
result is that Saltillo offers an unusual opportunity 
to our students to learn to speak Spanish and to 
come in contact with Mexican culture. Our girls, 
when not in classes, are in the shops and markets, in 
the picture shows, and in the churches. They have 
also been welcomed into the homes of the people of 
Saltillo and are frequent visitors there. They also 
are invited to dances given by the social clubs of the 
city. They attend “tertulias” and other festivities 
arranged in their honor. They make friends with 
the Mexican girls, exchange visits with them, play 
softball and other athletic games with them, and 
participate in their folk dances. In many instances 
these friendships are carried on during the winter 
months through correspondence. The whole setting 
of the School presents an unparalleled opportunity 
for these students to perfect their Spanish and to 
secure a deeper appreciation of Mexican culture. 


Cooperation of Citizens and Government 


From the first year that the Summer School and 
the English Center were established the project has 
received the enthusiastic support and cooperation of 
both the citizenship of Saltillo and the officials of 
the city, the State of Coahuila, and the National 
Government of Mexico. This cooperation has been 
shown in ways almost too numerous to mention. 
Among them are the following: (1) The use of two 
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school buildings, free of charge, one for the Summer 
School, and the other for the English Center; (2) 
publication by the Government of Coahuila of an 
annual catalog of the summer project, entitled 
Cursos de Verano; (3) numerous entertainments 
offered to the group by the citizens of Saltillo; 
(4) much publicity in Mexican newspapers and 
magazines; (5) the homes of Saltillo open to faculty 
and students; (6) annual trip to the neighboring 
city of Torreén as guests of a former Governor of 
Coahuila, and the Chamber of Commerce; (7) rec. 
ognition of the project by the Federal Government, 
including their sending to Saltillo a Cultural Mission 
of eight persons, to teach the culture of Mexico to 
our group; (8) attendance at every Summer School 
program of official representatives of the Mexican 
Government, often the Governor himself; (9) two 
visits to Denton, Tex., of these officials to express 
their felicitations and friendly cooperation. 






















Results 


Nothing that the College has undertaken in the 
field of international relations can compare with the 
scope and significance of the Saltillo Summer School 
and the English Center. This project is beyond the 
experimental stage and it has done more to cement 
the feeling of mutual friendship and respect between 
the people of the Southwest and the Republic of 
Mexico than other efforts of the college combined. 
It is believed that toward the development of inter- 
national good will the Saltillo Summer School and 
the English Center have made a genuine contribu 
tion. 























Four Elected to the Hall of Fame 





Four persons have been elected to the Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans at New York University. 
Those chosen are: (1) Booker T. Washington, 
educator, first Negro elected to the Hall of Fame; 
(2) Thomas Paine, writer of the American Revolt- 
tionary period; (3) Walter Reed, Army doctor, inves 
tigator of yellow fever; and (4) Sidney Lanier, pott. 
Bronze busts of these four men will soon be placed 
in the colonnade on the University Heights campus. 
The election brings to 77 the number of historical 
figures chosen for the honor since the Hall of Fame 
was founded in 1900. 

The four men were chosen by a vote of 93 distit- 
guished men and women, who comprise the College 
of Electors, from a group of 130 candidates nom 
nated by the public. The election has been ratified 
by the Senate of New York University on the basis 



























of a majority vote of the electorate. The election 
process was described recently in Hicuer Epucation 
(September 1). 

Runners-up in the election, who are automatically 
eligible for the next election in 1950, were George 
Westinghouse, Susan B. Anthony, Henry David 
Thoreau, Josiah Willard Gibbs, Edward A. Mac- 
Dowell, Theodore Roosevelt, and Henry George. 
Three of the successful candidates this year— 
Washington, Reed, and Lanier—missed election by a 
narrow margin in 1940, when only Stephen C. Foster 
was chosen. 





Rhodes Scholarship Election 


The first postwar elections of Rhodes Scholars 
will be held in December 1946. Scholars-elect will 
enter the University of Oxford in October 1947. 

In addition to ordinary appointments, the Rhodes 
Trustees have created a limited number of War 
Service Scholarships, for which men will be eligible 
who at any time since October 1, 1940 were between 
the ages of 19 and 25, and who have completed at 
least 1 year of war service. Thirty-two War Serv- 


ice Scholarships will be offered each year for at 
least 2, and possibly for 3 years. 
For the purposes of the Rhodes Scholarships, 


committees will be instructed to recognize as “war 
service” not merely membership in the armed 
forces, but also various kinds of civilian war work, 
such as scientific research, education, Government 
service, and positions in industry or agriculture 
which contributed to the war effort. Any work will 
be considered as war service for which draft boards 
have granted deferment. 

Candidates for War Service Scholarships will be 
required to have completed 1 year (instead of the 
customary 2 years) of college or university work 
before applying. For appointment to a War Serv- 
ice Scholarship, the regulations, except as regards 
age, marriage, and the amount of college training 
required, will be the same as for regular appoint- 
ments. 

For regular Rhodes Scholarships men are eligible 
who were born on or after October 1, 1922 and 
before October 1, 1928. For War Service Scholar- 
ships men will be eligible who were born on or after 
October 1, 1915 and before October 1, 1928. 

The stipend of a Rhodes Scholarship is fixed at 
400 pounds per year. A Rhodes Scholar should be 
Prepared to supplement this stipend by at least 
50 pounds from his own resources. Appointments 


are made for 2 years in the first instance with a 
possible extension for a third year for a man who 
presents a definite plan of study for that period 
satisfactory to his college and to the Rhodes Trustees. 

Copies of regulations and application blanks will 
be supplied to all colleges and universities. They 


- may be obtained from Frank Aydelotte, American 


Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, Institute ‘for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. Applications 
should reach the appropriate State committee of 
selection on or before November 2, 1946. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











Survey of College Teaching of English 


A survey of the college teaching of English is 
under way as part of a general English curriculum 
study being made by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Prof. Dora V. Smith of the 
University of Minnesota is general director and 
Prof. Porter G. Perrin of Colgate University is 
assistant director for the college part. 


Programs of departments of English and proposals 
for change under discussion are now being gathered. 
It is hoped that within a year at least a tentative 
report will be available summarizing present practi- 
ces and trends in the college teaching of English. 


Woodrow Wilson School 
of International Affairs 


A fund of $300,000 has been given by Jesse H. 
Jones, former Secretary of Commerce, and his wife, 
to create at the University of Virginia a Woodrow 
Wilson School of International Affairs. Twenty 
thousand dollars of the fund will be made available 
annually for the next 15 years, and will be used for 
the payment of faculty salaries and lecture fees. 

The school will be an integral part of the School 
of Foreign Service and International Affairs, estab- 
lished at the University last July. In providing for 
this school, Mr. Jones said he made the gift so that 
the school might help “in giving coming generations 
of young Americans a livelier appreciation of the 
vital interests and heavy responsibilities of the 
United States in the outside world.” While not 
laying down a course of study for the school, he sug- 
gested “that its teachings might embrace such things 
as past and present history of American foreign re- 
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lations, past and present efforts at international or- 
ganizations, international commerce and its effect 
on Government policy, international law and inter- 
national justice, negotiation and interpretation of 
treaties, and the practice of diplomacy.” 


Greek Orthodox Priests to Study 
in the United States 


Boston University has announced that it will ad- 
mit to its school of theology next fall several candi- 
dates for the priesthood of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. The Greek students will be trained in all 
of the courses required of the regular students of the 
school, but they will return to Greece to be ordained. 

The students to be admitted to Boston University 
School of Theology are members of a group of more 
than 25 who are coming to study in Methodist and 
other Protestant theological seminaries in the United 
States. Ordinarily, the group would have studied 
in Athens, or at German universities. They are to 
be admitted to seminaries in this country at the re- 
quest of Archbishop Damaskinas, present regent of 
Greece. 


Kemper Knapp Scholarships 
at the University of Wisconsin 

The University of Wisconsin was the recipient 
during the past year of a fund of $2,500,000. The 
fund was a bequest of the late Kemper K. Knapp, a 
former alumnus of the university, according to 
whose will it was to be used “to help needful and 
deserving students gain their education, and to 
cultivate in the student body the ideals of honesty, 
sincerity, earnestness, tolerance, and social and po- 
litical obligations.” The university has established 
from this fund scholarships for graduates of Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois high schools who wish to attend the 
undergraduate and law departments of the uni- 
versity. Recently it has announced the award of 
118 of the scholarships, ranging in value from $200 
to $500 a year. 


New Constitution of the University of Chicago 


The following statement is copied from a recent 
report by Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago*: 

“In my last report I referred to the fact that the 
question of the relations among the administration, 
faculty, and trustees was being considered by the 
Committee on Instruction and Research of the Board 
of Trustees with the advice of an elected committee 


*The State of the University: A Report by Robert M. Hutchins, 
September 25, 1945, p. 17-19. 
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of the University Senate. The Committee on Ip. 
struction and Research recommended and the Board 
of Trustees adopted, on the basis of a statesman-like 
report written by Laird Bell, the chairman of the 
Committee, a constitution for the University which 
gives promise of being a major contribution to the 
management of large universities. It seems certain 
to make the University of Chicago more democratic 
and more efficient. 

“The University Senate was formerly limited to 
full professors. It now includes, in addition, the 
associate professors and those assistant professors 
who have been members of the faculty for 3 years, 
The legislative powers of the old Senate are trans- 
ferred to a council composed of 51 members elected 
from the Senate for 3-year terms by the Hare system 
of proportional representation together with 5 ex 
officio members from the central administration, 
The Council meets once a month. 

“The Council elects, by the Hare system, a com- 
mittee of 7 with the Chancellor and the President as 
ex Officio, but nonvoting, members. This committee 
is chosen annually. It meets every 2 weeks with the 
Chancellor and the President and is to report to the 
Council its opinion on all matters coming before the 
Council. 

“Actions of the Council may be vetoed by the 
Chancellor; proposals of the Chancellor may be 
disapproved by the Council. In these cases the 
Council or the Chancellor may appeal to the Board 
of Trustees for a final decision. 

“Although the statutes did not require it, the 
practice of the administration had been to make 
appointments to the faculty only with the approval 
of the department concerned. The new constitu 
tion gives the Chancellor the privilege of recom- 
mending appointments to the Board after consulting 
the department involved, even though the depart 
ment does not approve. 

“The effect of the new constitution is to give the 
supreme academic body, the Council, a very demo 
cratic base; but to make it, at the same time, small 
enough to be efficient. The executive veto power 
enables the Board to prevent divagations from 
established or desirable University policy; the Cou 
cil’s power of disapproving proposals of the executive 
is a safeguard against autocracy. The change im 
the practice in regard to appointments makes it 
possible to improve a department which does not 
want to be improved. 

“The constitution places responsibilities on the 
Board of Trustees which it has not been willing ® 
assume in the past. The Board may now be called 
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on to decide purely educational questions, including 
the question whether a proposed appointee has 
the academic qualifications demanded of a member 
of the faculty of the University of Chicago. In the 
past such issues have, in effect, been decided by 
the faculty, since the executive has had no veto 
power and has not made faculty appointments 
without faculty consent. 

“Some dangers undoubtedly lurk in a plan which 
may require a lay group to decide educational 
questions. On the other hand, I am inclined to 
think that the greatest danger in American uni- 
versities is that which comes from the inertia of 
academic vested interests—a danger far greater in 
endowed universities than the danger of ill-considered 
action by a disinterested group of laymen. In our 
own case the Board has a long tradition of self- 
restraint in academic matters, which means that it 
will decide only those educational questions which 
cannot be amicably settled by the faculty and the 
administration. The number of those questions 
should be small; for the communication between the 
faculty and the administration is greatly improved 
by having a small council representing the faculty 
and a small committee representing the Council 
meet frequently with the principal officers of the 
University.” 


Wisconsin Institute on Resort 
and Small Hotel Operation 


One of Wisconsin’s most important economic ac- 
tivities—resort and hotel operation—was the concern 
of a recent 2-day Institute of Resort and Small Hotel 


Operation at the State University. In anticipation 
of the economic difficulties expected to arise in the 
future, the institute was designed to acquaint the 
several hundred owners and managers who attended 
with the broad problems of management and opera- 
tion. The institute was offered by the University 
School of Commerce and the Department of Home 
Economics, in cooperation with the Wisconsin State 
Hotel Association’s resort division. 

In addition to instruction in business management, 
public and personnel relations, fish and game prob- 
lems, and other subjects of vital interest to resort 
managers, there was a special division devoted to 
home economics demonstrations for women interested 
in resort operation. This section dealt with nutri- 
tion and the preparation and serving of food, and in- 
cluded a trip through the university kitchens. 
Remodeling, refinishing, and redecorating of resort 
buildings and facilities were also included in the 
program. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


Directory of College Radio Courses. Revised Nov. 
1, 1945. Washington 25, D. C., Federal Radio 
Education Committee, U. S. Office of Education, 
1945. 26p. mimeo. Free. 

Lists courses in radio reported by 340 colleges; includes names of 


directors and teachers of radio and limited information regarding 
the courses. 


Higher Education Looks Ahead, by Ernest V. Hollis 
and Ralph C. M. Flynt. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 98 p. 20 cents. 
(Bulletin 1945, No. 8.) 

A round-up on reconversion and planning activities of 236 col- 
leges and universities. Against a background of external factors 
that influence institutional planning, excerpts from statements 
submitted by individual colleges and universities are arranged 
under such headings as the program of studies, student personnel 
programs, and changes in admission and graduation requirements. 


How To Butld Terrain Models. Prepared for the 
U. S. Office of Education by the United States 
Navy, Office of Research and Inventions, Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. 28 p. 

Describes methods of building terrain models developed by the 


Navy for use in combat and believed to be particularly applicable 
to the age level and facilities of the average high school. 


Publications From Other Sources 
Pamphlets 


Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Con- 
ference of the Presidents of Negro Land-Grant Col- 
leges, October 24-26, 1944. Frankfort, Ky., State 
College, R. B. Atwood, Secretary of the Association, 
1945. 125 p. 


Discussions and actions of the conference on the theme “The 
Problems of Higher Education for Negroes in the Postwar Period: 
(a) The Library; (b) Implications of Regionalism; (c) Demobili- 
zation Measures.” 


Report of the Director of the Cooper Union for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1945 to the Trustees. (1945) 
44 p. 

General discussion of certain educational questions and a state- 


ment of recent changes and progress in Cooper Union, together 
with plans for the future. 
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Report of the Meetings of the Fourth Annual Junior 
College Conference-Laboratory: Part I—Report of the 
Conference, July 4-7, 1945; Part II—Report of the 
Laboratory, July 9-August 31, 1945. (2 vols) 
Austin, Tex., University of Texas, 1945. 37 p. 
and 181 p. mimeo. Free. 


Reports a conference and a laboratory on the junior college, 
sponsored by the University of Texas and the General Education 
Board. Part I contains summaries of general meetings and re- 
reports of group meetings; part II reports 10 individual student 
projects. 


Report of the Michigan Conference on Higher 
Education, Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 27-28, 1944. 
Lansing, Mich., State Department of Public In- 
struction 1945. 65 p. processed. Free. 


Reports a conference jointly sponsored by the Michigan Col- 
lege Association, the State Department of Public Instruction, and 
the Michigan State Advisory Commission on Teacher Education. 
Contains 17 short papers and addresses on various phases of 
higher education. 


The State of the University: A Report by Robert M. 
Hutchins. 1945. 30p. 


An account of recent developments at the University of Chicago. 


’Tis Sixty Years Since: A Story of the University of 
North Carolina in the 1880's, by James Lee Love. 
Supplement to The Alumni Review, May 1945. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., General Alumni Association of the 
University of North Carolina, 1945. 48 p. 


Reminiscences of student life at the University of North 
Carolina in the 1880’s by a member of the class of 1884. 


University of Illinois Future Programs. University 
of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. 12, Oct. 9, 1945. 
100 p. 

The president of the University of Illinois in July 1943 appointed 
a Committee on Future University Programs. The bulletin con- 
tains the preliminary report of the Committee as of March 1944, 
the report of March 15, 1945, and minority reports. The reports 
deal with a large number of questions confronting the University. 


The Uses of Education, by Harold Taylor. An 
Address delivered at his inauguration as President 
of Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., 
October 21, 1945. 15 p. May be had free from the 
College. 


Books 


Directory of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, 1945, Edited by Franklin L. Burdette. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., American 
Political Science Association, 1945. 235 p. $3, 
cloth; $2, paper. 

Biographical sketches and classified lists of members of the 


American Political Science Association and information concerning 
the Association and its activities. 


Frontiers in Education, by George D. Stoddard, 
Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University 
Press, 1945. 41 p. $l. 


Presents the third of the Cubberley lectures, established g 
Stanford University in honor of the late Elwood P. Cubberley, 
Commissioner Stoddard discusses two aspects of liberal educatioy 
of college grade: First, what constitute the common elements of; 
core curriculum for general education; second, what is the plac 
of science in a liberal education. He concludes that freedom 
will be furthered by blending the sciences, the social sciences, and 
the humanities. 


Productive Thinking, by Max Wertheimer. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1945. 224p. $3. 


A gestalt interpretation of thinking which develops its con 
clusions from concrete examples. 


Union College—An Unfinished History, by Dixon 
Ryan Fox. Schenectady, N. Y., Graduate Council, 
Union College, 1945. 84 p. 

A history of Union College from its founding to 1934 by the 


late President Fox, published posthumously. An address by 
President Fox partially covers his own administration. 
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